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[Cornei®, from a portrait by Desmaison. Vignette on the right—View of Dieppe. On the left—Havre, In the centre—Street of the Great Clock 
Rouen. At the bottom—Peasants of Corneille’s native province, Normandie, from a sketch by Sorrien.) 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
PizRRE CORNEILLE. 


Prerre Corneille, the son of an advocate of Rouen, 
was born at that place in 1606. He was destined to 
his father’s profession, and, indeed, practised for some 
time, but with little success. A personal incident is 
said to have first indicated to him the nature of the 
talents he possessed, by furnishing him with the subject 
of his first comedy, ‘ Mélite. He had been taken by 
one of his friends to see a_lady of whom the latter 
was enamoured, when he himself fell in love with her, 
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‘ Mélite,’ produced in 1625, was followed by several 
other pieces, which gave the poet some, but no very 
great reputation. Suddenly, however, he made an 
immense advance. One M. de Chalon, who had been 
secretary to Mary de’ Medici, had retired to en in 
his old age. Congratulating Corneille on his first suc- 
cess, he said to him one day, “ Your comedies are full 
of spirit, but permit me to tell you the kind of writing 
you have embraced is unworthy of your talent: you 
will not acquire in it more than a passing renown. 
You will find among the Spaniards subjects ge | 
treated in your taste, by a spirit like your own, wil 
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produce great effect. Learn their language; it is 
easy; I offer to impart to you all that] know. We 
will translate first some passages from Guillen de 
Castro.” It is perhaps to these words, says the author 
of Corneille’s Life, in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 
“that we owe our tragic drama, the development of the 
eee of Corneille, and the taste of the nation.” ‘The 

id,’ founded on De Castro’s play of the same name, 
was the first fruit of the new study, and it at once 
raised Corneille’s fame to the highest pitch. The Pa- 
risians looked upon this play, so superior to anything 
they had previously known on their stage, as little short 
of a miracle. He was from that time ‘ Le Grand Cor- 
neille.” And how did the great Richelieu, formerly his 
patron, receive this new accession to the literature 
which was to do such honour to his age? According 
to Fontenelle, he could not have been more unplea- 
santly surprised if he had seen the Spaniards at the 
gates of Paris! What was the cause of this feeling it 
is now difficult to discover. It has been said that the 
minister, jealous of all kinds of renown, had in vain 
offered to Corneille a hundred thousand crowns if he 
would sell ‘ The Cid’ to him before representation, and 
not declare himself to be the author ; and encrmous as 
the sum mentioned was for the time, yet there have 
not been wanting evidences in support of its truth. 
But a more credible reason is to be found in the s‘ate- 
ment that Corncille, in the fulfilment of his duty as a 
court poet of putting Richelieu’s comedies into verse, 
had altered some parts of a piece entitled ‘ The Comedy 
of the Tuilleries,’ and thus deeply wounded the minis- 
ter’s self-love. Whatever the cause, the consequence 


is undeniable, that Richelieu, from the period in ques- 
tion, opposed Corneille’s advancement by every method 
in his power; and the rivals whom the latter had over- 


shadowed, making common cause with the minister 
and the obsequious courtiers, set themselves earnestly 
to work to destroy the reputation of the production that 
had thrown them all into such commotion. In the 
‘ Biog. Univ.’ it is stated that its success excited against 
the author “ one of the most violent persecutions of 
which the history of letters, and of the passions which 
dishonour them, have preserved the memory.” Cor- 
neille, however, calmly pursued his course, and prac- 
tically answered one of the invidious remarks that had 
been made in connection with ‘ The Cid,’ namely, that 
he had borrowed his plot from the Spanish because he 
had not imagination enough to contrive a new one, by 
the production of his tragedy of ‘ Horace,’ which com- 
pletely established his power of moulding a complicated 
story out of scanty materials. Between the period of 
the production of ‘ The Cid,’ in 1636, and the unsuc- 
cessful tragedy of ‘ Pertharite,’ in 1653, many pieces 
appeared ; and, amongst the rest, ‘ Polyeucte,’ which 
is looked upon as Corneille’s greatest work, and which, 
when the poet read it to a circle of friends prior to its 
representation, was looked upon as a failure. The 
fate of ‘ Pertharite’ so disgusted Corneille, that he 
ceased writing for the stage, and, being of a devout 
melancholy temperament, turned his attention to re- 
ligious poetry, and began to versify the ‘ De Imita- 
tione Christi’ of Thomas-i-Kempis. In 1659 be again 
returned to the theatre, with his tragedy of ‘ Gdipe,’ 
which was successful, as was also an opera that he pro- 
duced soon after. From that time he wrote nothing 
worthy of comparison with his earlier pieces. He 
died in 1684, at the age of seventy-eight. 

This man, so great in the theatre, carried into the 
world the manners of a peasant, with the simplicity of 
achild. At the first glance there appeared a roughness 
about him which impressed the spectator with an un- 
favourable idea. This, says the ‘ Biog. Univ.,’ is a 
feature he shared in common with other great men of 





his time, equally distinguished for their goodness. 


MAGAZINE. 


Corneille, like Turenne, beneath a rude and unpro- 
mising exterior, possessed great humanity and sweet- 
ness of disposition, as well as the more imposing quali- 
ties for which one would give him credit on a perusal 
of his works. He was a good son, a good husband, a 
good father. He may have had faults, but no vices, 
His tastes were as simple as his manners. He enjoyed 
the pleasures of domestic life, and found his happiness 
in his duty. He and his brother, also a dramatist and a 
poet, married two sisters; and without any arrange- 
ment as to their respective fortunes, &c., formed but 
one family and household till the poet’s death. Con- 
nected with the descendants of Corneille is an incident 
of too honourable a character ‘to a man of letters to be 
passed over without remark. Voltaire heard that a great- 
niece of Corneille’s was living, with few friends and no 
fortune: he immediately took her into his house at 
Ferney, completed her education, and married her to a 
captain of dragoons. Besides the portion he gave with 
her, he undertook for her benefit to write a commen- 
tary on her distinguished ancestor. This work added 
50,000 francs to the young lady’s fortune. 

Corneille was indisputably the founder of the tragic 
drama of France. A theatre, indeed, had been esta- 
blished as early as 1548, at the Hétel de Bourgogne, at 
which were acted the plays of Garnier, Du Ryer, Jo- 
delle, Hardy, Scudéri, and others. Corneille added his 
name to this fraternity of dramatic artists, and produced 
six comedies, which, though superior to theirs, were not 
so much superior as to set him decidedly above his 
contemporaries. The success of his first comedy, 
‘ Mélite,’ was such as to introduce him at once into the 
dramatic community, and to procure for him the pa- 
tronage of Cardinal Richelieu. It was followed by 
‘Clitandre,’ ‘La Veuve,’ ‘La Galérie du Palais,’ ‘La 
Suivante,’ and ‘ La Place Royale.’ He produced also 
a tragedy, ‘ Medée,’ worthy, in bombastic extravagance, 
to rival those of Scudéri. But having, as we have 
mentioned, been induced to study the Spanish drama, 
he constructed out of it a species of drama peculiarly 
his own; he founded a school, of which he became and 
still continues to be the greatest master. His tragedy 
of ‘The Cid’ took the French stage by storm, and lifted 
him to an elevation which made him independent of the 
great cardinal, who from a patron became an enemy, 
and tried, by the aid of Scudéri and the French Aca- 
demy, to criticise him down; but in vain; the French 
public were on his side ; and his following tragedies of 
‘Horace,’ ‘Cinna,’ and ‘ Polyeucte’ established him in his 
pre-eminence. As he thus lifted himself, like Shak- 
spere, above his contemporaries, such of our readers as 
are not acquainted with the French tragic drama will 
probably suppose that it resembles the tragic drama of 
Shakspere. Not at all. The tragedies of Corneille are 
as different from those of Shakspere as it is possible for 
the consummate art of the two great masters to have 
made them. In Shakspere we have a series of events 
such as have occurred or may occur in the world, 
springing out of the actions of men of every variety of 
character,who are moved by passions and motives such 
as we can understand and appreciate, and who express 
themselves in a language natural, familiar, and, as Dr. 
Johnson happily expresses it, “level with life.” Not so 
in Comeille The men are heroes; the women are 
heroines. There is no development or discrimination 
of character. They belong to a world of which we 
have had no experience ; and they express themselves 
in a language appropriate to the elevation of their cha- 
racters—the language of poetry, not of life. Most of our 
readers are aware that the French have no blank verse ; 
the tragedies of the school of Corneille are in rhymed 
couplets, to which the rhymed tragedies of Dryden afford 
the closest resemblance of anything which we possess 
in English ; with this difference, that the Frenchman 18 
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vastly superior to his imitator in earnestness of purpose 
and intensity of effect. In the tragedies of Corneille 
an event is selected as the groundwork of the action 
which puts some strong passion (in Corneille, it is al- 
most always that of love) in direct opposition to some 
equally strong principle ;—honour, as in ‘ The Cid ;’ or 
patriotism, as in ‘ Horace;’ or mingled patriotism and 
ambition, as in ‘Cinna;’ or religion, as in ‘ Polyeucte.’ 
These violent contrasts, or rather contests, of feeling, 
afford situations of deep interest, well calculated for 
dramatic effect. In the tragedies of Corneille there is a 
general elevation of sentiment, frequently rising to- 
wards sublimity, sometimes perhaps reaching it. The 
style is nervous and clear, and the versification has a 
majestic march suitable to the lofty sentiment which it 
has to convey. His finest plays are— Le Cid’ (1637), 
‘ Horace’ (1639), ‘Cinna’ (1639), ‘ Polyeucte,’ and ‘Ro- 
dogune’ (1646). ‘ Le Menteur,’ a comedy, partly trans- 
lated and partly imitated from the Spanish, performed 
in 1641, was very successful; it is the best of his come- 
dies. He produced several tragedies and some conie- 
dies besides those which we have named, in which are 
to be found fine scenes and splendid passages ; but it is 
gencrally admitted, that, regarding each play as a 
whole, none are equal to those which we have named, 
and most of them manifest a great falling off of dra- 
matic power. 

It has been generally supposed that Corneille was 
the first to introduce and defend what are called the 
unities. This, however, is a mistake. In‘ The Cid,’ 
for instance, no regard whatever is paid to the unities 
either of time or place. The scene is shifted from the 
residence of Don Gomés to the king’s palace; to the 
street ; then to the house of Chimene, and then again 
to the palace, just as the poet finds convenient; and 
the characters are introduced when and where he has 
occasion for them; sometimes, indeed, from no other 
apparent reason. In ‘Horace’ he adheres strictly to 
the unity of time and place; in ‘Cinna,’ again, he de- 
parts from it. 


MOLE-CATCHERS AND MOLE-CATCHING. 


MoLE-CATCHERS are not very dissimilar in their 
pursuits from rat-catchers ; nor does either class rank 
very high even among the labouring communities of 
rural districts; for both the mole-catcher and the rat- 
catcher are looked upon as persons who have a distaste 
for ordinary farm labour—preferring a half-lazy and 
somewhat dubious employment to gaining a subsistence 
by “the sweat of the brow.” The mole-catcher, how- 
ever, when he has a job, frequently walks more than 
twenty miles a day, exclusive of the labour and delay 
in the setting of his traps; and this, for the most part, 
neither along good roads nor well-beaten paths, but 
over hedge and ditch, from farm to farm, and from field 
to field, upon the estates and farms whose owners or 
occupiers contract with the mole-catcher to have their 
moles destroyed. 

Except in those parts of the country where extensive 
wastes are found, or where the principal portion of the 
land is devoted to grazing, the mole-catcher’s occupa- 
tion is periodical, being confined to those seasons when 
he does not materially interfere with the crops ; so that, 
for several months of the year his traps are idle, and he 
himself has to look for some other employment. In 
winter, too, the frost often prevents him pursuing his 
calling or interferes with his success. Besides, in wet 
situations, a hard frost will sometimes burst his traps, 
when made out of hollow wooden tubes, 

There is scarcely any part of the country entirely 
uniniested by those animals; for although they do not 
prey upon any of the ordinary products of the farm, 
they do much damage by their workings, injuring the 
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roots of plants and vegetables; and where there are 
drains, or embankments against rivers or ponds, the 
former are constantly in danger of being stopped up 
by them, while the latter are liable to be damaged by 
the excavations they make through them in order to 
reach the water. 

It is rather singular that so easy and simple a matter 
as trapping moles should not invariably be undertaken 
by individuals living in the immediate neighbourhood 
where there services are required. Nevertheless such 
is not the case; for over a considerable extent of Scot- 
land, as well as of Wales, the moles are destroyed by 
catchers who belong to some of the northern counties 
of England—particularly Westmoreland, with parts of 
the adjoining counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Cumberland—who annually visit those countries at 
regular periods of the year, when their appearance is 
looked forward to among the Scotch an elsh far- 
mers with as much certainty as the arrival of the Irish 
hay-makers and reapers is anticipated by English far- 
mers. But the stay of the mole-catchers is much 
longer than that of the hay-makers or reapers, for in- 
stead of an absence of a few weeks, they seldom return 
under six or seven months ; and, as it would be incon- 
venient to carry their stock of traps with them annually, 
when once they have got a connection established 
among the farmers, their traps remain until they return 
the following season. 

Mole-catching is by no means a mysterious art, or 
one that requires much capital to commence business. 

When the mole-catcher makes use of the old- 
fashioned wooden trap, a stock of seventy or eighty 
may cost him twelve or fifteen shillings, and by the time 
they are fitted up with the necessary stout linen twine, 
or whipcord, and triggers fitted to them, an expense of 
two or three shillings more will be added. Besides his 
traps, he should possess a small and light narrow spade, 
or spud, for the purpose of making holes wherein to place 
his traps ; so that it would require nearly the amount of a 
pound sterling to set him up in his calling. The com- 
mon size of one of these wooden traps is five, or five 
and a half inches in length, and about two inches in 
diameter, being usually hollowed out with a two-inch 
auger; the thickness of the wood which composes the 


| shell of the trap is from a quarter to half an inch in 


thickness. After the tube has been bored out, put into 
a turning-lathe, and the shell smoothed and reduced to 
the requisite thickness, a considerable segment is cut 
out of one side of the hollow tube, the length of which 
is about three inches; and in the centre the part taken 
away commonly extends to about the centre of the shell 
of the trap. Indeed the less substance left remaining 
the better for the purpose of deceiving the moles; but 
when but little of the original shell or tube is left, the 
traps are rendered so slight that they are liable to be 
injured or broken io a much greater extent than they 
otherwise would be when left stronger. At the dis- 
tance of half an inch from either end of the trap a 
small groove is made within the tube, for the pur 

of placing therein the string or thin cord, which is kept 
in its place bya little soft earth being plastered over it 
when so placed in the groove. This string is admitted 
through two gimlet-holes an inch apart ; and imme- 
diately in the centre of the trap—also on the upper side— 
is a larger gimlet-hole for the purpose of fixing therein 
the point of the trigger at the time the trap is set in the 
ground. The noose placed in either groove near the 
ends of the trap is formed of one piece of cord, or two 
connected together in the centre, and there another 
short piece of cord, not over two or three inches long, 
with a knot at its extremity, is put down through the 
centre or trigger-hole, when the narrow end of a trian- 
gular piece of wood, called the trigger, is pushed up- 
wards into this same centre-hole, and ca at the 
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end of the short downward cord prevents its being 
pulled through the hole upwards, until such time as 
the trigger is removed. Two small hooked sticks are 
pushed firmly into the ground, one at each end of the 
trap, the hooks preventing the trap from being lifted 
out of its place when the spring-stick, which acts as a 
lever, is properly adjusted. The spring-stick is com- 
monly about three feet long; the stouter end is pushed 
into the ground, at a distance from where the trap has 
been placed, in one of the principal burrows or passages 
of the mole, the smaller end being bent over so that its 
extremity may be brought down and inserted in the 
loop, to which is immediately attached the downward 
trigger-string, a notch being cut near the end of the 
spring or lever, to prevent the loop from slipping off. 

his completes the operation of setting a mole-trap: 
the mole, in passing along its burrow, when it reaches 
the trap does not find its course wholly obstructed, for 
the trigger but partially fills up the passage ; and it at 
once proceeds to remove the impediment out of the 
way ; but the moment the trigger is pushed to one side, 
the lever strikes up the two nooses, one or other of 
which is sure to secure the victim, pressing it with 
considerable violence (according to the strength 
of the spring-stick) against the upper side of the trap, 
where it soon dies from the effects of the violent 
pressure. 

There are instances, however, where a mole will ex- 
hibit a considerable degree of cunning and sagacity ; 
and on arriving at a trap, instead of passing directly 
through it, will at once discover that there is a necessity 
for caution; and instead of venturing into either end 
of the trap, will proceed to open a passage outside of it, 
and in doing so fills both ends of the trap with earth 
without ever moving the trigger. When he discovers 
this to be the case, the mole-catcher will distribute 
two or three traps in the same run (as a burrow 
is often called), when the mole, having cautiously 
avoided one or two of them, falls into the second or 
the third. 

Sometimes the traps are made of a small piece of flat 
board, say five inches long and three wide, near to each 
end of whichis fixed a small hoop of tough ash, or 
sometimes of iron, within which a couple of nooses are 
placed, sometimes horsehair ones, but more generally 
such as have already been described, and gimlet-holes 
have to be made in the flat piece of board similar to 
those in the circular trap, and a trigger and lever are 
employed in the same way. Moles are occasionally 
taken also by sinking earthen jars level with the bottom 
of the mole tracks; and sometimes they are poisoned 
by steeping hazel-nuts, or other substances that they 
are known to be fond of, in powerful liquid poisons. 
A mole-catcher, or indeed any person who is acquainted 
with their haunts and habits, may frequently destroy 
them during the mornings and evenings at the hours 
they commonly throw up the mole-hills; for by stick- 
ing a spade across the burrow, behind where the mole 
may be seen or heard busy at work, it will have no 
means of retreating (unless it happen to be in an old 
working from which there are sundry passages), and 
may thus be easily destroyed. Some dogs become very 
expert at destroying moles, and will watch for hours 
until an opportunity presents itself of pouncing upon 
their victims while engaged in throwing out the mould 
from some new excavation, when the eye, assisted by 
che ear, of the cunning cur, enables it to secure its 


rey. 
. Though the skins of moles are of some little value 
to the mole-catcher, the fur, from the shortness of the 
staple, though exceedingly soft and of a fine texture, 
is comparatively worthless in the manufactures of this 
country. 
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SONGS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 


Tue art of song-writing, the most simple, and appa- 
rently the most easy of all the species of poetry, is 
perhaps that in which excellence is least frequently 
obtained in proportion to the number of attempts. One 
cause of this lies probably in its facility of mechanical 
construction, which leads multitudes, most of whom 
are wholly unqualified, into this path. Another course 
lies probably in mistaken,ideas as to what is required to 
form a deservedly successful and enduring song. On 
the latter point many theories have been proposed, 
which it is not our purpose here to discuss, but all 
agree in this, that however taste can be modified by 
fashion, nothing will survive that fashion unless formed 
on the surer foundation of feeling and nature. 

English songs have scarcely yet had sufficient justice 
done them. From an age previous to Shakspere we 
had truly national songs, as distinguished from ballads, 
of which we have also many. One on the battle of 
Agincourt is given by Percy (‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,’ vol. i., book 1., No. 5), who, we think, 
underrates it, talks of its “homely rhymes,” and con- 
gratulates us that our ancestors could wield their 
swords much better than their pens. We shall give a 
stanza, that the reader may judge, even under the dis- 
advantage of a modern pronunciation which must 
materially affect the rhythm, whether the strokes of our 
ancestors’ pens were not as direct and as hearty as 
those of their swords :— 

“ He set a siege, sothe for to say, 
To Harfleur town with royal array ; 
That town he won, and maile a fray, 
That France shall rue till domésday. 
Deo gratias : 
Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria.” 

These national songs have never wholly ceased, 
though but occasionally appearing, and their rough 
vigour has ever risen above the more elegant exotics 
that have been imported into our literary bowers. 
Love and war have been, of course, the staple subjects. 
Shakspere, Jonson, Marvell, aid many nameless con- 
tributors have left us masterly specimens; while the 
sweetness and elegance of Waller, Cowley, and others 
are known only to literary men, and as objects of 
curiosity; and the wit and poetical imagery of some 
more modern lyrical poets will scarcely, we consider, 
ever raise them to the dignity of giving expression 
to, or perpetuating, what may be termed national 
feelings. 

To be permanently popular a song must not rise too 
high beyond the comprehension of its hearers; but 
neither should it descend to pander to their vulgarities 
or bad tastes. Its aim should be to elevate, by sepa- 
rating as far as possible the actual feelings, habits, 
or manners, from the accidental degradations with 
which they may be associated. By vulgarity we by no 
means understand those solecisms of language which 
characterise the class represented or addressed, and 
which come to them as the language of good fellow- 
ship and friendship, but the grossnesses of idea or act 
likely to be produced by an imperfect education acted 
upon by strong if not violent passions. These Dibdin 
sought to restrain or guide, and viewed in this light 
his songs must be allowed to hold a very high rank. 
Never concealing, and sometimes half-justifying or 
extenuating the irregularities of the classes whom he 
chiefly addressed, the whole tendency of his songs is to 
strengthen in the homeliest and least obtrusive manner 
the peculiar virtues of their station—honour, valour, 
mercy, friendship, and virtuous love; while inciden- 
tally, and without the remotest attempt at teaching, 
the ill consequences of an opposite conduct are shown, 
even under the guise of a triumphing boast that— 
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; one of intermitting hardship and leisure; and it is na- 
t I | tural that in the pauses of his duty he should relieve 
And that's all the use of a guinea. the monotony of his situation by those songs which re- 
The classes above alluded to as those whom Dibdin | cal the idea of his home or of his love, or give him con- 
chiefly addressed are the soldiers and sailors. “ A | fidence in his painful though glorious career of exer- 
great portion of the patriotic songs of England have | tion.”* Dibdin, in addressing those classes, has had 
reference to her character as a maritime nation. These | many eminent predecessors, and some contemporaries 
allusions not only preserve amongst the people gene- | and followers, but in productiveness he has outnum- 
rally a habit of referring to the great cause of our | bered the whole, and in varied powers and success he 
national triumphs, but they keep alive amongst the | has equalled the best. Asa specimen of his homilies 
seamen those proud and heroic feelings which sustain | for seamen, we give his ‘Tom Tackle?’ — 
their superiority in the day of battle. A sailor’s life is 


“ He pays his score 
With spirit on shore, 








~ 
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{Sailors Singing.—After a Drawing by William Lee,]} 


“Tom Tackle was noble, was true to his word ; 
If merit bougit titles, Tom might be my lord. 
How gaily his bark through life’s ocean would sail ; 
Truth furnish’d the rigging, and Honour the gale. 
Yet Tom had a failing, if ever man had, 
That, good as he was, made him all that was bad ; 
He was paltry and pitiful, scurvy and mean, 
And the sniv’lingest scoundrel that ever was seen : 
For so said the girls and the landlords ‘long shore. 
Would you know what his fault was?—Tom Tackle was 

poor. 

"Twas once on a time, when we took a galloon, 
And the crew touch’d the agent for cash to some tune, 
Tom a trip took to gaol, an old messmate to free ; 
And four thankful prattlers soon sat on his knee. 
Then Tom was an angel, downright from heaven sent ! 
While they’d hands he his goodness should never repent. 
Return’d from next voyage, he bemoan’d his sad case, 
To find his dear friend shut the door in his face ! 





‘Why d’ye wonder?’ cried one: ‘ you're served right, to be 
sure: 

Once Tom Tackle was rich—now Tom Tackle is poor! 

I ben’t, you see, versed in high maxims and sitch ; 

But don’t this same honour concern poor and rich ? 

If it don’t come from good hearts, I can’t see where from, 

And, dam’me, if e’er tar had a good heart ‘twas Tom. 

Yet, some how or ‘nother, Tom never did right : 

None knew better the time when to spare or to fight ; 

He, by finding a leak, once preserved crew and ship ; 

‘Saved the commodore’s life ;—then he’d make such rare flip! 

And yet for all this, no one Tom could endure ; 

I fancies as how *twas—because he was poor. 

At last an old shipmate, that Tom might hail land, 

Who saw that his heart.sail’d too fast for his hand, 

In the riding of comfort a mooring to find, 

Reef'd the sails of Tom’s fortune, that shook in the wind : 


* «Englishman's Library,’ p. 239. 
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He gave him enough through life’s ocean to steer, 

Be the breeze what it might, steady, thus, or no*near : 

His pittance is daily; and yet Tom imparts 

What he can to his friends ; and may all honest hearts, 
Like Tom Tackle, have what keeps the wolf from the door, 
Just enough to be generous—too much to be poor.” 


From Chevy Chase downward, a marked charac- 
teristic of the patriotic songs of Britain has been the 
openness and candour with which the bravery of an 
enemy is reckoned —_ and acknowledged. Though 
the sailor is made to boast, 


« When yard-arm and yard-arm ‘longside of a foe, 
When blood from the scuppers rain’d on us below, 
When crippled enough to be taken in tow, 

, To strike we saw Mouuscer prepare ;” 


there is no disparagement of his adversaries. Self- 
confidence is made the foundation of his courage. 
Neither is there any attempt to deceive himself or 
others as to the dangers of his profession, but he is 
taught to pride himself in the energy of will that de- 
termines him to overcome them by his own efforts, or 
renders him willing to perish in the attempt. To 
minds of this cast, and educated in such a school, Dib- 
din addresses his shipwreck :— 


“ Avert yon omen, gracious Heaven ! 

The ugly scud, 

By rising winds resistless driven, 
Kisses the flood. 

How hard the lot for sailors cast, 
That they should roam 

For years, to perish thus at last 
In sight of home; 

For if the coming gale we mourn 
A tempest grows, 

Our vessel's shatter’d so and torn, 
That down she goes. 


The tempest comes, while meteors red 
Portentous fly ; 

And now we touch old ocean's bed, 
Now reach the sky : 

On sable wings, in gloomy flight, 
Fiends seem to wait, 

To snatch us in this dreadful night, 
Dark as our fate ; 

Unless some kind, some pitying power 
Should interpose, 

She labours so, within this hour 
Down she goes. 


But see, on rosy pinions borne, 
O’er the mad deep, 

Reluctant beams the sorrowing morn, 
With us to weep. 

Deceitful sorrow, cheerless light, 
Dreadful to think, 

The morn is risen in endless night, 
Our hopes to sink. 

She splits! she parts!—through sluices driven, 
The water flows ; 

Adieu, ye friends—have mercy, Heaven! 
For down she goes.” 


The foregoing song would not appear at first sight 
a very fitting one to supply the place of a recruiting 
officer, as Dibdin’s songs are said to have done with 
surprising effect ; but he knew whom he was address- 
ing, and we will allow him to give his own character 
of ‘ The true English Sailor ;— 


“ Jack dances and sings, and is always content; 
In his vows to his lass he'll ne'er fail her : 
His anchor ’s a-trip when his money's all spent; 
And this is the Tite of a sailor. 


Alert im his duty he readily flies, 
Where the winds the tired vessel are flinging ; 
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Though sunk to the sea-gods, or toss‘d to the skies, 
Still Jack is found working and singing. 


*Longside of an enemy, boldly and brave, 
He'll with broadside on broadside regale her ; 
Yet he'll sigh to the soul o’er that enemy's grave ; 
So noble’s the mind of a sailor. , 


Let cannons roar loud, burst their sides let the bombs. 
Let the winds a dread hurricane rattle, F 
The rough and the pleasant he takes as it comes, 
And laughs at the storm and the battle. 


In a fostering power while Jack puts his trust, 
As fortune comes, smiling he'll hail her, 
Resign'd, still and manly, since what must be must; 
And this is the mind of a sailor. : 


Though careless and headlong, if danger should press 
And rank’d ‘mongst the free list of rovers; ' 
Yet he'll melt into tears at a tale of distress, 
And prove the most constant of lovers. 


To rancour unknown, to no passion a slave, 
Nor unmanly, nor mean, nor a railer, 

He’s gentle as mercy, as fortitude brave ; 
And this is a true English sailor. 


“Had Dibdin written merely to amuse,” says a 
writer in the ‘Harmonicon,’ in 1824, “his reputation 
would have been great, but it stands the higher be- 
cause it is always on the side of virtue. Humanity, 
erry love of country, and courage, are the sub- 
jects of his song and the themes of his praise, and 
while it is known that many a national foe, whether 
contending or subdued, has experienced the efficacy of 
his precepts, we are willing to believe that the suffer- 
ings which the lower orders of the creation are too 
commonly doomed to endure, have now and then been 
a little mitigated through the influence of his persua- 
sive verse.” The latter part of the above judgment, 
with which we thoroughly agree, alludes to the well- 
known song of ‘The High-mettled Racer,’ which he 
has bequeathed to the world, together with many others 
of a more pacific character than the great majority of 
his pieces. War is no doubt a hateful evil, and if it 
cannot be extirpated from earth, will assuredly be 
ameliorated by the extension of knowledge ; but though 
Dibdin was a man of his age, and as such his “ voice 
was still for war,” yet it was a great merit that, at a 
period of unusual excitement, he cheered its followers 
on as brave but humane men ; as performing a duty 
to their country, not as gratifying any vindictive pas- 
sion of their own. 

A collected edition of his songs, with some capital 
illustrations by G. Cruikshank,* has given occasion to 
this article, and we add a hasty sketch of his life to 
make the notice of so eminent a man as complete as 
our limits will permit. 

Charles Dibdin was born in 1745, at Dibdin, near 
Southampton, the youngest of eighteen children, and 
received his musical education at Winchester, under 
Kent; and at sixteen produced an opera at Covent 
Garden, and a few years afterwards made his appear- 
ance as an actor; but it was not till 1789,- by the 
production of the celebrated ballad of ‘ Poor Jack’ and 
other songs, in an entertainment called ‘The Whim of 
the Moment,’ and of which he was sole author, com- 
—. and performer, that his true destination was 
fully and immediately recognised as a lyric poet of a 
high order. His inclination for, and probably much 
of his knowledge of, naval matters, has been attributed 
to the influence of an elder brether, the captain of an 
East Indiaman, and upon whose death he wrote the 
well-known and pathetic song of ‘Tom Bowling.’ After 
a career involving most of the casualties attending the 
life of a dramatic manager, he retired into private 


* Murray, 1841. 
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life in 1805, but without a sufficient independence to 


make his retreat comfortable. This having been re- 
presented, the government, which, according to his 
own statement, had urged him to produce, and even to 
give away, what were called war-songs, and to which 
he had acceded at a considerable pecuniary sacrifice, 
eranted him a pension of 2007. per annum. On the 
change of the ministry, which was succeeded by that 
of Lord Grenville, it was withdrawn from him, but on 
another change it was most properly again restored (a 
part only, by his own statement); but he did not 
enjoy it long, as he died of paralysis in 1813, and was 
interred in the burial-ground of St. James’s, Hamp- 
stead Road. 


CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE PARDONER. 


Wirn the Sumpnour, continues the poet, 


“ Rode a gentle Pardonere 

Of Rounceval, his friend and his compeer, 
That straight was comen from the court of Romé, 
Full loud he sang, ‘Come hither, lové, to me :’ 
This Sumpnour bare to him a stiff burdoun,* 
Was never tromp of half so great a soun, 
This Pardoner had hair as yellow as wax, 
But smooth it hung as doth a strike of flax, 
By ounces hung his lockes that he had, 
And therewith he his shoulders oversprad, 
Full thin it lay by culpons,f on aud on; 
But hood for jollity, ne weared he none; 
For it was trusséd up in his wallét. 
Him thought he rode all of the newe get ;f 
Dishevel, save his cap, he rode all bare. 
Such glaring eyen had he as an hare. 
A vernicle had he sewed upon his cap. 
His wallet lay before him in his lap, 
Bret-full of pardon come from Rome all hot. 
A voice he had as small as hath a goat. 
No beard had he, ne never none should have, 
As smooth it was as it were newe shave. 

* * * * 


But of his craft, from Berwick unto Ware 
Ne was there such another Pardonere. 
For in his mail he had a pilwebere,§ 
Which, as he saide, was Our Ladie’s veil. 
He said he had a gobbet | of the sail 
Thatte Saint Peter had when that he went 
Upon the sea till Jesus Christ him hent.€{ 
He had a cross of laton full of stones, , 
And in a glass he hadde pigges’ bones. 
But with these relics, whenne that he found 
A poure parson dwelling up on lond, 
Upon a day he got him more monéy, 
Then that the parson got in moneths tway. 
And thus with feigned flattering and gapes 
He made the parson and the people his apes. 

But truely to tellen at the last, 
He was in church a noble ecclesiast. 
Well could he read a lesson or a story, 
But alderbest** he sang an offertory,+ + 
For well he wiste when that song was sung, 
He muste preach, and well afile his tongue, 
To winne silver as he right well could, 
Therefore he sang the merrier and loud.” 


Such is the general description of the Pardoner, in 
the prologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales; but in the 
tales themselves we have a still more detailed picture, 
a by that most amusing and impudent cheat 

imself, and in the richest style of humorous satire. 


* Or, sung a base accompaniment. + Shreds. 

t That is to say, in the most fashionable manner. 

} The covering of a pillow. || Morsel. 

@ Took hold of. ** Best of all. 

++ The anthem or service chanted during the offering, and 
forms a part of the Mass. 
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Before we proceed any further, however, it may be as 
well to notice a few particulars concerning the origin 
and history of the “craft” of which the individual in 
question is so brilliant an exemplar. In the early 
ages of the Roman Catholic church, contrite sinners, 
after confession, not unfrequently received severe and 
public punishment, in addition to the pains of = 
gatory after death to which their sin would subject 
them. Occasionally, however, an indulgence was 
granted by the bishops, mitigating the severity or 
duration of both kinds of punishment, or commuting 
them for works of charity and pious exercises. In 
progress of time, such indulgences were granted on a 
more wholesale scale, as a temptation to wealthy per- 
sons to assist in the erection of some great monastery 
or cathedral, or for the attainment of other important 
objects desired by the church. Such was the origin of 
indulgences. The first great abuse of this power ap- 
pears to have been its too frequent use by the bishops, 
and by its arrogation on the part of simple priests; the 
result of which was a most injurious facility of obtain- 
ing remission of punishment. The early fathers of 
the church, St. Cyprian and Tertullian for instance, 
complain of this state of things. A worse, however, 
was to follow. Indulgences not only were granted 
without reference to their original purpose, of merely 
commuting a specific punishment for a specific sin, 
and in an appropriate manner after a consideration of 
all the circumstances—but they became matters of 
sale! And although the traffic in them has been se- 
verely = oye by many councils, and although the 
very vull by which they were granted contained a 
clause stating that if anything were given as the price 
of the indulgence, the indulgence itself became null, 
yet it is well known that, in the words of Godwin, “the 
sale of indulgences, pardons, and dispensations, the oc- 
casions for which were continually multiplied, brought 
a boundless revenue to the court of Rome.* By the 
time of Chaucer and Wickliffe, the evil had become 
an intolerable disgrace to the church in the eyes of all 
its enlightened and pious friends; consequently we 
find both those admirable reformers holding the Par- 
doners, as the retailers of indulgences were called, up 
to the scorn and contempt of their readers. The poet, 
in particular, has drawn their character so carefully, 
has detailed all the modes of imposition adopted by 
them, with so keen a sarcasm, that there wanted but 
the art of printing for its dissemination to have saved 
our later writers and preachers a great deal of trouble. 
The Pardoner thus addresses the other pilgrims :— 


“ Lordings, quod he, in chirche when I preach, 
I peine met to have an hautein} speech, 
And sing it out as round as géth a bell, 

For I can all by roté that I tell. 
My theme is alway one, and ever was: 
Radix malorum est cupitidas.§ 

First I pronouncé whennes]|| that I come, 
And then my bulles show I all and some ; 
Our liegé lordés seal on my patént, 

That show I first, my body to warrént, 
That no man be so bold, ne priest, ne clerk, 
Me to disturb of Christes holy work, 

* * % % * 
Then have I in laton a shoulder bone, 
Which that was of a holy Jewes sheep, 
Good men, say I, take of my wordes a 
If that this bone be wash’d in any well, 

If cow, or calf, or sheep, or oxé smell, 

That any worm hath eat, or worm ystung, 
Take water of that well and wash his tongue, 
And it is whole anon. 


* Life of Chaucer,’ vol. ii., p. 114. 

+ I peine me, i.e. I take pains. t Haughty, bold. 
Cupidity, or avarice, is the root of all evil. 

I Whence, 
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If that the good man that the beastes oweth*, 
Will every week, e’er that the cock him croweth, 
Fasting, ydrinken of this well a draught, 

As thilké holy Jew our elders taught, 

His beastes and his store shall multiply ; 
And, sirs, also it healeth jealousy. 

There is a mitten eke, that ye may see: 

He that his hand will put in this mittén, 

He shall have multiplying of his grain 
When he hath sowen, be it wheat or oats, 

So that he offer pence or elles groats.” 


The veneration for the relics of holy men, martyrs, 
&c. sprung up during the first age of the Christian 
durch ; but their use, which, it appears from Chaucer, 
had grown in the fourteenth century into so vulgar a 
superstition, and afforded such a harvest to imposture, 
may be dated probably from about the end of the sixth 
century only. At that period Gregory I. was pope, who 
displayed a high sense of the virtue inherent in such 
things. There is a letter of his to the empress Constan- 
tina, in answer to her request for a part of the body of St. 
Paul, which he declines, on the ground that it was not the 
custom of the Romans, and in general of the Christians 
of the West, to touch, much less to remove, the bodies 
of saints; but that they put a piece of linen, called 
Brandeum, near them, which is afterwards withdrawn, 
and treasured up with due veneration in some new 
church, and as many miracles are wrought by it as if 
the bodies themselves were there. In order, however, 
not to wholly disappoint the empress, the Pope added, 
he would send her some filings of the chains which St. 
Paul wore on his neck and hands. From that time the 
veneration for relics increased, till it became, as we 
have said, during the middle ages, a vulgar supersti- 
tion,on which impostors throve :— 

By this gaud have I wonnen year by year 
A hundred marks since I was Pardoner,”— 


continues the candid rogue of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ 
We learn from the same authority—the Pardoner’s ac- 
count of himself—his mode of silencing all opposition 
to his trade, or at least of punishing it, by attacking 
the offender from the pulpit, which it appears was 
frequently if not generally open to him. “For,” he 
says,— 
* When I dare no other ways debate, 

Then will I sting him with my tongué smart 

In preaching, so that he shall not astertet 

To be defamed falsely, if that he 

Hath trespassed to my bretheren or to me. 

For though I telle not his proper name, 

Men shall well knowen that it is the same, 

By signs, and by other circumstances : 

Thus quit I folk who do us displeasances. 

Thus spit I out my venom under hue 

Of holiness, to seem holy and true. 

But shortly mine intent I will devise, 

I preach of nothing but for covetise. 

Therefore my theme is yet, and ever was, 

Radix malorum est cupitidas.” 


Mr. Todd says, “ However lightly the character of 
the Pardoner may be estimated, I must not omit to 
remark, that the tale which the poet occasions him to 
recite (the awful story of ‘ Death and the Three Riot- 
ours’) is extremely interesting in its dramatic and 
moral effect.” This observation, whether so intended 
or not, appears calculated to convey an erroneous im- 
pression, namely, that there is a want of fitness be- 
tween the tale and its relater, which is perhaps about 
the last fault that so great an artist as Chaucer would 
have committed. Knowing the Pardoner’s character 
and tastes, the pilgrims cry out, immediately that he is 
about to commence his tale, 


* Owneth. + Esca 
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“ Nay, let him tell us of no ribaldry. 
Tell us some moral thing that we may learn,” 


To which the Pardoner replies— 


“ —though myself be a full vicious man, 
A moral tale yet I you tellen can, 
Which I am wont to preachen for to win ;” 


and which he “ can by rote,” as he has before indirectly 
stated. The tale is told; and at its conclusion, the 
Pardoner, with consummate assurance and irresistible 
humour, says to the pilgrims,— 


“ But, sirs, one word forgot I in my tale— 
I have relics and pardon in my mail, 
As fair as any man in Engle-land, 
Which were me given by the popé’s hand. 
If any of you will of devotion 
Offer, and have mine absolution, ~ 
Come forth anon, and kneeleth here adown, 
And meekly receiveth my pardoin. 
Or elles taketh pardon, as ye wend 
All new and fresh, at every townes’ end, 
So that ye offer alway new and new, 
Nobles or pence, which that be good or true. 
It is an honour to everich that is here, 
That ye moun have a suffisant Pardonere 
To assoilen you in country as ye ride 
For adventurés which that moun betide.” 


And to make the whole thing richer and more ridi- 
culous, he adds,— 


“ T redé that our hoste shall begin, 
For he is most enveloped in sin. 
Come forth, sir host, and offer first anon, 
And thou shalt kiss the relics every one, 
Yea, for a groat ; unbuckle then thy purse.” 


There is a laugh at the host’s expense; quickly, how- 
ever, returned upon the Pardoner by Harry Bailly’s 
retort. The worthy knight interferes, and checks the 
rising anger ; so the two “kiss,” 


“ 


and riden fyrth their way.” 





The Sutherland manuscript shows the long yellow 
hair spread in parted locks upon the Pardoner’s 
shoulders; his surcoat of scarlet trimmed with white, 
and his scarlet cap with the vernicile in front. This is 
an ornament exhibiting a copy in miniature of the pic- 
ture of Christ, supposed to have been Por geen | 
imprinted upon a handkerchief preserved in the churc 
of St. Peter’s at Rome: it is worn by the Pardoner as 
a token of his recent return from the holy city. His 
stockings are blue. In his hand he carries the cross 
of laton, a kind of copper or mixed metal, coloured at 
the points, yellow, red, and blue. The wallet bearing 
such precious relics rests on the horse’s back, and is care- 
fully guarded by white strings, which the Pardoner 
has bane round his neck. We conclude by observing, 
that to the Pardoner or his class we are in no trifling 
degree indebted for the acceleration, at least, of the 
Reformation. It was the retailing of indulgences by 
Tetzel, a Dominican friar, in Wittemberg, in 1517, 
that brought Luther first before the world, in opposi- 
tion not only to their sale, but to their general purpose 
and tendency, and so prepared his mind for the 
mightier warfare he was to wage in sweeping away 
throughout Europe the abuses of which Pardoners 
formed but an inconsiderable portion; and in which 
his success was to be for ever afterwards referred to as 
one of the greatest epochs in the history of intellectual 
independence. 





Safe Dependence.—A firm trust in the assistance of an Al- 
mighty Being naturally produces patience, hope, cheerfulness, 
and all other dispositions of the mind that alleviate those cala- 
mities which we are not able to remove.—Spectator, 
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